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The opinions expressed and statistics quoted by the writers of articles and papers 
appearing in Conservation of Life are the opinions and statistics of the authors only. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING DURING WAR 


eee “The housing problem is undoubtedly one that will have to be taken 
up seriously during the next twelve months. Whether 1t should be done by the 
Federal Government or by the Provincial Government is a matter for, dis- 
cussion, but certainly 1t will have to be tackled by one or the other, if private 
builders will not undertake the task of providing houses for the working 
classes.’’—-MONTREAL DaAILy StaR—March 9, 1918. 


HE working-class housing conditions in the industrial sections of . 
Canadian cities were far from satisfactory before the war, but in the 
last three years they have been growing steadily worse. Private enter- 


prise, for obvious reasons, has ceased to operate in building houses to any 


large extent. The want of an adequate supply of new houses drives a 
growing population more and more into the available dwellings, which 
are unsuitable for habitation, causes overcrowding, and greatly increases 
the contribution which the worker has to pay for shelter. 

If the population of the country were to continue to spread evenly, 
and if the migration from the country to the city were to cease, the 
failure of private enterprise might not be a serious matter, for some time 
at least. But as we create new industries, and cause the expansion of — 
some old industries for war purposes in certain restricted areas, and 
attract large quantities of labour to these areas, we develop a serious 
condition of drift of population which creates serious housing problems. 
We may have as many houses as before, but not in the right places where 
the drift has gone. 

Government factories have been erected in Canada and no pro- 
vision made to house the workers, and large war orders have resulted in 
private corporations greatly increasing the population of-certain dis- 
tricts but making no attempt to shelter that population in decent homes. 
Bad sanitary conditions and overcrowding have grown up as a result. 

The British Government, through the Imperial Munitions Board, 
has erected and financed munition plants to an extent of over $14,000,000 
in Canada, employing 6,200 workers. This is in addition to the munition 
work being done by the Canadian Government and by private cor- 
porations. The Prime Minister is reported as saying that the above 
Board has also spent $64,500,000 in shipbuilding and that the Canadian 
Government has appropriated $25,000,000 for the same purpose. In 
centres such as Halifax overcrowding and overrenting has been caused 
by other forms of war activity carried on by government agencies. 

No housing policy has been determined in connection with any of 
the above enterprises. While the Imperial Munitions Board is repre- 
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sentative of the British Ministry of Munitions, it has apparently no 
power to do in Canada what the Ministry regard it as essential to do in 
Britain to secure efficiency in production. The housing and social welfare 
branches of the Ministry are huge organizations, and are looked upon as 
important parts of the machinery of war; but above all they are being 
used to lay the foundations for industrial reconstruction after the war. 
Are we in Canada going to suffer material loss as a result of neglect of 
this aspect of war industry, or are the British people wasting their 


money and time? 
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GRETNA—Five-roomed workmen's cottages on curved road. Note simple pavement 
and absence of fencing. Uniformity of the main structures permits of economy, but 


variety is obtained by different treatment of doors and windows. 


It is not easy to give up the deeply fixed idea that Federal and 
Provincial Governments have no responsiblity for housing the people, 
including their own workers. The question is naturally asked whether it 
is not the business of a government to govern and not to engage in 
business? That is a very proper question to put to ourselves, but it is 
no longer asked in Britain and the United States. For one thing, the 
governments of all belligerent countries are engaged in business of many 
kinds, each so big and involving such great issues, that everything that 
can contribute to their successful development should be brought into 
play. The chief business is to simultaneously defend the country and 
build up its resources. In doing so factories must be built, financed and 
operated, shipbuilding and-harbour developments must be carried out or 
given aid, and food must be grown in greater quantity. All these involve 
employment of labour in new areas, and that involves housing. _ 

Have the Federal and Provincial governments a responsibility to 
workers engaged in these war industries ? Should they either require 
adequate accommodation and proper sanitary conditions to be provided 
at a reasonable cost for those who are engaged in the service of their 
country, or assist in making that provision, as 1s being done in Great 
Britain and allied countries?’ | 

These are matters for the governments of Canada to consider. In 
Great Britain it has long been recognized that the government of a 
country has a distinct responsibility in regard to the housing conditions 
of the people, apart from those engaged in war industries. Before the 
war many millions of government money was invested in housing 
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schemes, promoted either by municipalities or by public utility societies. 
These schemes were carried out to meet needs no greater than those 
which have had to be met in Canada. 

Whatever answer may be made to the above question regarding 
what should be the government housing policy in Canada it cannot be 
met by the answer that conditions are materially different from those in 
Great Britain. The war has produced a similarity of problems and con- 
ditions, although from experience in dealing with housing problems in 
the past the matter is approached from aq different point of view in 
Britain than on this continent. In the United States and Canada the 
tendency has been to leave these matters to private enterprise,—with 
fairly satisfactory results outside of the crowded parts of big cities. 

But the war, and Britain’s example, have brought about a complete 
change of policy on the part of the United States Government. | 


WarR HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 


No Government scheme has yet been carried out in the United 
States, but the policy has been decided and the money provided. 

Under the Act which became law on the ist of March, the United 
States Government has authorized the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to acquire land and houses, to construct houses and sell or 
lease them, and to lend money for building houses, all these powers to be 
exercised in connection with the housing needs of shipyards. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Act, the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 is authorized. 

A bill to authorize the expenditure of a further $50,000,000 on 
housing in connection with munition plants and war industries has been 
favourably reported upon by the Committee on Labour of the House of 
Representatives. 

The executive administration of Government hcusing in the United 
States will probably be in the hands of Mr. Otto M. Ejidlitz, a New York 
builder, who has been acting as Housing Adviser to the three depart- 
ments, Army, Navy and Shipping Board, assisted by expert town 
planners, architects and engineers. Housing schemes are already being 
started in connection with shipping plants in different parts of the 
country. The intention is to follow the example of Britain, as far as 


GRrETNA—Groups of cottages temporarily used as women’s hostelries. 
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practicable, in regard to the erection of permanent rather than tempo- 
rary homes, in providing for the social welfare and recreation of the 
workers, and in planning and laying out the land on the best lines. 


EXAMPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The work of Britain in this matter, considering its proximity to the 
battlefields of France and its reliance on naval protection for its food 
supplies and its very existence, has been truly remarkable. We have 
heard little of itin Canada, but it is widely known and appreciated in the 
United States. 

Comparatively early in the war it was realized in Great Britain that 
the war had to be fought by the civil forces at home as well as by the men 
standing in the trenches, and that a necessary part of the equipment of 
the civil forces would be good housing accommodation. The necessities 
of war and of strengthening the national structure so as to enable it to 
withstand the consequences of war has created a new outlook on such 
social questions as housing and town planning. 

Soon after Mr. David Lloyd-George became Minister of Munitions 
he appointed a committee to consider and advise on matters respecting 
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GRETNA—Two pairs of charming family cottages for the more highly paid workmen. 


the health and physical efficiency of workers in munitions factories and 
workshops. That committee, with Sir George Newman, M.D., as chair- 
man, enquired into the problems of industrial fatigue and the science of 
management based upon it, which, they state in their report, had become 
acute during the recent development of munitions industries of Great 
Britain. They express the hope that the study given to these matters 
would have lasting results of benefit to the industries of the country. In 
the concluding paragraph of a memorandum, dated January, 1916, and 
relating to ‘Industrial Fatigue and Its Causes,’’ they say that the 
national experience of England in modern industry, which is longer than 
that of any other people, has shown “‘clearly enough that false ideas of 
economic gain, blind to physiological law, must lead, as they led during 
‘the nineteenth century, to vast national loss and suffering. It ts certain 
that unless our industrial life is to be guided in the future by the application 
of physiological science to the details of 1ts management, wt cannot hope to 
maintain its position hereafter among some of tts foreign rivals, who already 
in that respect have gained a present advantage.” 

Partly as a result of the investigation made into the problems which 
had arisen, and partly as a result of past experience of bad housing con- 
ditions, the British Government found it necessary, in the middle of the 
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GrETNA—The Picture House. This building adds to the beauty ofgthejstreet in which 
it is situated. The absence of ugly projecting signs does not detract from its popularity 
as a place of amusement. 


war, to inaugurate a policy of national housing on a large scale. Since 
that policy was started, large housing schemes have been carried out in 
many parts of England, by the Ministry of Munitions, the Office of 
Works, the Admiralty, and the Local Government Board. There are 
housing departments in connection with all these branches of the Govern- 
ment. It would require a large volume to deal with all their activities, 
and there is only space within the limits of this article for referring 
briefly to one among the many projects that are being carried out. 
THE NEw ToOwN oF GRETNA 

Near the village of Gretna, in the south of Scotland, a site was 

chosen in 1915, for the erection of works to manufacture explosives, and 
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GrETNA—The Institute for men and women. Facilities for social intercouse, reading and 
recreation are part of the raw material of war industries. At the front, war means 
destruction of life and welfare, at home it should mean construction. 
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GRETNA—One of the club rooms in the Institute. 


a number of farms were purchased for that purpose. Since then the fac- 


tories have been built and two small towns created to accommodate the 


workers. These towns are being developed under the supervision of 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, formerly architect of the Letchworth Garden 
City, with the aid of Mr. Courtenay Crickmer as resident architect. 
The factories are spread over an area 10 miles long and the two 
towns of Gretna and Eastriggs are situated at convenient points within 
easy reach. At first the Government erected a number of single storey 
wooden dwellings at Gretna, but this class of building was abandoned in 
favour of permanent brick buildings. One reason for this change was due 
to the costliness of timber, which meant that permanent brick buildings 
could be built at practically the same cost as wooden huts. Huts have to 
be provided with baths, ranges, drainage and plumbing fixtures of the 
same permanent type as brick buildings, so that the main difference 
between the two kinds of structure is in the walls and roof. Brick are as 
cheap as timber, and permanent buildings will have a larger salvage 
value after the war. A saving in erecting brick buildings, as compared 
with temporary huts, was mentioned to the writer by the resident 
architect, as consisting of the reduction in the cost of land development 
due to the shorter length of road, sewer, water main, etc., required for 
the permanent houses. He pointed out that huts took up about double 
the frontage of permanent cottages and required a space of 30 feet 
between them for safety from fire. Mr. Crickmer added that a wooden 
cottage with all the conveniences of a permanent cottage would take 
nearly as long to erect, that permanent buildings were an asset to the 
estate, while the temporary buildings, costing almost as much, would be 
of little value in a few years’ time; and that the risk of fire was greatly 


reduced and the buildings were much cleaner. 
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From the accompanying illustrations of three groups of houses it 
will be seen that the houses are simple yet beautifully proportioned in 
design, durable in construction and with pleasant open surroundings. 
More cottages have been built than are required for the married em- 
ployees and these are being temporarily used as hostels for women 
workers; each hostel consisting of a group of four and six cottages. Very 
little expense will be necessary to convert the hostels into separate 
dwellings when they are required. There are about 15,000 people, of 


whom about two thirds are women, housed in the two towns of Gretna 
and Eastriggs. 


Altogether quarters have been provided for 550 families in cottages; 
85 hostels provide accommodation for 6,200 munition workers, and 134 
bungalows have accommodation for about 1,300. In the central kitchen 
some 17,000 meals are cooked daily, and from the stores attached to the 
kitchen, provisions are distributed to the various hostels. In the two 
years since the town of Gretna was started, shopping facilities have 
grown up and civic services have been provided as adequately as in an 
old established town. There is a large institute for the employees, with a 
social secretary, a staff club, three permanent churches, and up-to-date 
fire brigade, full medical services and fully equipped modern schools. 

One of the remarkable features of these new towns in Britain is the 
extent to which provision is being made by the Government for amuse- 
ment and recreation. Instead of this kind of thing being regarded as a 
luxury and, therefore, unsuitable to receive attention during the war, it is 
looked upon as one of the most necessary parts of the organization. 
Seating accommodation for 1,100 people is provided in two moving 
picture houses. There are recreation facilities in the club rooms of the 
two institutes already referred to, and two large halls capable of seating 


1,100 and 650, respectively, are used for entertainments, concerts, 
dances, etc. 


As an example of the rapidity with which some of these buildings 


GRETNA—TIJnterior of dance hall and gymnasium, which seats 1,100 people. This 


uilding was erected in about six weeks. 
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have been constructed, the largest recreation hall, the interior of which is 
illustrated, was erected in about six weeks. All the above buildings are 
controlled by the Minister of Munitions. 

No spiriteus liquor is sold within the factory area, but within the 
townships light beer is sold for consumption on the premises in three 
canteens controlled by a committee nominated by the Department. 
The policy seems to be to make drinking, even of light beer, as un- 
attractive as possible and to make ample provision of counter attractions. 
The provision of buildings for recreation and social purposes is not, 
however, regarded as fulfilling the complete responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. They have also provided welfare secretaries and organizations to 


GRETNA—Staff Club House. This beautiful building was designed by Mr. Courtenay 
Crickmer, Resident Architect. 


enable full advantage to be taken of the buildings. The British Treasury 
provides an annual grant for social and athletic purposes. The reason 
for this grant being. given was owing to the fact that operatives were 
discontented during the early development of the town for want of 
suitable amusements in their leisure hours. The chief source of revenue 
for social purposes is, however, obtained from the profits of the moving 
picture houses and concerts, entertainments, etc. There are numerous 
clubs and societies affiliated with a Central Social and Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Outdoor recreation is provided for in the summer and athletic 
meetings are held from time to time. 

The British Government, in erecting these houses as a war measure, 
is unable to take into account the relation between their rental value and 
cost. Building materials and labour are so much dearer since the war 
that building costs have gone up from 50 to 100 per cent. The earnings 
of the working people have also increased but not sufficiently to enable 
rents to be charged which will pay an adequate return on the capital 
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employed in building. It is largely because of this situation that building 
by private enterprise has practically ceased. 

Therefore the Government has had to step in and provide houses in 
order to get efficient labour, and in building houses it has had to recognize 
that the social as well as the individual needs of the people have to be 
met. Hence the policy of developing new model communities which will 
help to win the war by making labour more efficient, and help to re- 
construct Britain after the war as a result of broad vision and the exercise 
of prescience during the war. | 

Mr. Otto Eidlitz, housing adviser of the United States Government, 
said the question that Government had to decide in regard to whether 
or not it should embark on national housing was:—Whether or not it 
wanted to win the war. Since it is proved that overcrowding, congestion, 
and bad sanitary conditions restrict output, as well as endanger recovery 
to normal conditions when the war is over, the question put by Mr. 
Eidlitz has to be answered in every allied nation. The sacrifices made in 
the war will not be in vain if German depotism is crushed, but may it 
not be too much to hope that these sacrifices will also help us to crush the 
despotism of economic pressure, cramping environment and insane in- 
difference to morals and health in our industrial communities at home. 


TVA. 
RADIAL HAMLET SETTLEMENT SCHEME 


BY : 
E. DEVILLE, L.L.D., 
Surveyor General, Dominion Lands 


NUMBER of hamlet settlement schemes, in which triangular 

farms are formed by lines radiating from the hamlet, have re- 

cently been presented to the public through the newspapers. The 
object of a hamlet scheme is to enable farmers to enjoy the social and 
other advantages resulting from community life by gathering their 
houses and buildings into small hamlets. 


The idea is not new: it can be traced back to the early days of the 
colony. The first settlements were along the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
around Quebec, each settler’s lot being given a narrow frontage on the 
river, generally 2 or 4 arpents (23 to 46 rods), and a depth of several 
miles. The houses were built on the water-front and stretched in a long 
line along the shore. This state of affairs did not agree with the views of 
the King; his subjects in France were living in villages, which was the 
proper way for people to live, and his subjects in Canada must dutifully 
conform to the established custom of his kingdom. Accordingly, by an 
‘arret’ of the 2ist March, 1663, he ordered the population to be gathered 
into hamlets and boroughs. In his instructions to the Intendant, Jean 
Talon, he tells him to divide the inhabitants into boroughs, each com- 

posed of a reasonable number and with a suitable amount of land, and 
to cause them to observe the regulations and usages which are practised 
in France. Great was the consternation among the Canadians on receipt 
of the King’s arret; they feared being compelled to abandon their houses 
and improvements. Talon told them that the measure was not in- 
tended to be retroactive. To further allay the excitement and de- 
monstrate the feasibility of the scheme, he laid out, in 1667, a few miles 
northwest of Quebec, the three villages of Charlesbourg, Bourg Royal and 
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eae two were settled with ‘families’ and the third one with 
soldiers. 


The village was in the form of 

a mo a square of forty-arpent sides 
(about 1144 miles). Each side 

= was divided into ten parts of 
. four arpents each (46.5 rods), 
which formed the bases of forty 

; triangular farms of forty square 

- fa SS i eee arpents (34 acres). In the centre 


was a small square, with a road 
around it called the ‘Trait- 


= =" —— 
Oo Gr SS Quarre’ (square line). Inside the 
trait-quarre was the church, 
| cemetery, flour windmill and 
. flour water-mill; the inhabitants’ 
: : houses were on both sides of the 
; | trait-quarre. Charlesbourg, three 
a and one-half miles from Quebec, 


Fig. A.— Charlesbourg and Bourg Roya! 1S to-day a town of some 2,500 
Settlements, near the city of Quebec population. 


This first attempt at rural planning in Canada did not prove 
popular. Only five villages were laid out, and the inhabitants continued, 
as before, to take their lands in long, narrow lots, fronting on rivers or 
roads. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that when one of these [ots is 
divided among a farnier’s heirs, it is divided preferably in the breadth, 
not in the length, because each heir wants his share of the frontage. 
Farm lots exist to-day which are onrily a few feet wide and several miles 
in length. There is ample scope here for re-planning. 


The hamlet coloni- 
zation idea was re- 
vived on various Oc- 
casions, but never 
made any headway. 
A notable instance is 
Sir William Van 
Horne’s scheme. He 
did not’ publish it, 
but never lost an 
opportunity of ex- 
plaining it to his 
friends and extolling 
its merits. He was 
quite enthusiastic 
about it. He contend- 
ed that, in the west- 
ern prairie, 160 acres 
was insufficient § to 
support a family, and 
his view must have 
been oe to some 
extent by the govern- “p73 ci, William V 
ment, since home- adi sabdiviaon. ere Hen ee 
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steaders were allowed to acquire as pre-emptions the quarter sections 
adjoining their homesteads. His scheme, shown in Figure B, provides for 
72 homesteads, of 320 acres each, in a township six miles square, each 
section or square mile being divided into two equal parts by a diagonal. 
The houses and buildings of the settlers were to be concentrated into 
eight hamlets of eight families each and a village in the centre. He 
added two diagonal roads and re-arranged the other roads, the total 
length being 53 miles per township against 54 under the present system. 
of square subdivision. Although the length of the roads was less, the 
means of communication were much improved. 


Dividing each of the 320-acre homesteads of the Van Horne scheme 
into two equal parts by a radial line from the hamlet, is the scheme now 
of E. H. Phillips, Acting Chief Surveyor of the Saskatchewan Land 
Titles Offices, published in May last. The result is 16 homesteads of 
160 acres and 16 families for each hamlet. 


, Lhe Van Horne scheme can be adapted to 160 acres homesteads 
without changing its features, but it is necessary to turn it around 45 
degrees to make it fit a township six miles square. Each hamlet still 
accommodates eight families, but there are eighteen hamlets and 69.25 
miles of road. The scheme is illustrated above. 


The disadvantages 
of all hamlet coloni- 
zation schemes are: _ 

1. The homesteads 
are elongated, with 
the bulk of the land 
at the far end. In Mr. 
Phillips’ scheme, for 
instance, some of the 
lot lines are nearly 
a mile and half in 
length. If a farmer 
had to walk a mile 
and one-half to his 
work in the morning 
and as much to go 
home after the day’s 
work, he would be 
somewhat handicap- 
ped. One who builds 
his house in the mid- 
dle of the side of a 
quarter section is little 
more than one-half 
mile from the corners. 
2. A consequence of the elongated shape of the homesteads is that 
more fencing is needed to enclose them. | 


3. In dividing a homestead into fields, triangular fields are inevitable: 
they are not so convenient as rectangular shapes for ploughing, harvest- 
ing, etc., especially when the angles are acute. 


Considered purely as a problem in geometry, the solution of the 
hamlet colonization scheme is the hexagonal system, the system of 


v4 


Fig. C.—Sir William Van Horne’s scheme adapted to 
160-acre homesteads 
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survey of the bee. It isin that system that the disadvantages enumerated 
above are reduced to a minimum, although they still exist. 
The hexagon can be divided into any number of homesteads of 


- equal area by lines radiating from the centre, like the spokes of a wheel, 


the’hamlet being at the hub, but the greater the number of divisions, the 


more elongated the homesteads become, and a practical limit is soon 
reached. Figure D represents a 


unit of the system divided into 
twelve homesteads, each corres- 
ponding to an hour of a clock dial. 
A road is laid out on every second 
lot line. For 160-acre homesteads, 
the length of the triangles is very 
little over a mile. If a mile is the 
limit of the length which it is 
practicable to give to a 160-acre 
farm of triangular shape, then 
twelve is the limit of the number 
of farmers that can be gathered 
together into one hamlet. The 
hexagons have to be squeezed 


Fig. D.—Unit of the hexagonal system 
divided into twelve homesteads slightly to make them fit a town- 
ship six miles square, as shown by the figure, but the distortion is not 
enough to make any practical difference. However, there is no imperative 
reason why the size of the township should not be changed to fit the 


hexagons. 
There are 67 miles of road in a township, against 54 in the present 


ommunication are vastly improved; the 


townships, but the means of c 
Ph is at the most only 15 per 


distance by road between any two hamlets 
cent. longer than the straight line. 

The Dominion Government has never departed much from the 
square plan; the parishes and settlements along the Red, Assiniboine and 
other rivers were laid out by the Hudson’s Bay Company prior to the 
acquisition of Rupert’s Land by Canada. The only attempt to intro- 
duce a modification was in the early eighties, when the lands on the 
South Saskatchewan, Red Deer and Battle rivers were being surveyed. 
It is obvious that a quarter section cut into two parts by a large river is 
not convenient for working as a farm; on the other hand, a river frontage 
is an advantage. The sections fronting on these rivers were accordingly 
divided into river lots a quarter of a mile wide and a mile deep. 


Advanced thought does not favour planning by geometrical rule. 
It is held that the subdivisions of a tract of land must be adapted to its 
topography, that the roads must be located where they will be of most 
service, where grades are light and the soil suitable, and that every local 
feature must receive due consideration in devising the general scheme. 
There is only one instance of a subdivision of this kind in Canada; it is 
in one of the Canadian Pacific Railway irrigated townships in Southern 
Alberta. The compnay, having invested eighteen million dollars in the 
irrigation works, considered that they might as well spend a little more 
money to alter the subdivision in conformity with modern ideas, and 
have everything as perfect as possible. They selected a township badly 
cut up by irrigation ditches, where the need of a readjustment of the 
subdivisions was obvious; they made an elaborate planning of the land, 
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laying out each farm so as to best meet the requirements of the farmers. 
They next proceeded to fill it with selected farmers, some from Alberta 
and some from the United States. To the astonishment of the company, 
these farmers took, in preference, the lands in the adjoining townships 
divided into squares, and it was not until all these lands were taken 
that the scientifically laid out township was filled in. 


. The Dominion 
Government had no 
more luck with its 
river lots. Such a 
storm of protest came 
from the west that 
they had to be un- 
surveyed, except those 
that had been dis- 
posed of, and turned 
into quarter sections. 
The protest. was un- 


quarter of a mile by 
a mile is a good shape 
for a farm, better than 
;most of the farms in 
Ontario. It is also 
pertinent to remark 
that notwithstanding 


ih this enthusiasm, Sir 
William Van Horne 


Fig. E—A township subdivided in the hexagonal system, never tried his 

160-acre homesteads scheme, although he 

had twenty-five millions of acres at his disposal; he must have been 
satisfied that it would not prove successful. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the man behind the plough wants his farm to be square. 
He may be deluded, but, until he changes his mind, the prospects of a 
departure from the square farm are remote. A campaign of education 
is needed; the returned soldiers’ settlements may afford an opportunity of 


starting it. 


AN 


WHAT A TOWN PLANNING SCHEME INCLUDES 


The preparation of a Town Planning scheme naturally divides into 


" two parts, one of which has to do with the planning of land—more 


particularly the location of main arterial thoroughfares which may be 
regarded as the skeleton or framework upon which future expansions of 
the city may be built; while the other part relates to the regulations and 
laws which are to govern the laying out of streets and the development 
and occupancy by private owners of land for purposes of business and 
habitation.—W. F. Buroitt, St. John. ! 
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SETTLEMENT OF TRAINED BRITISH WOMEN 
WORKERS IN CANADA AFTER THE WAR 


BY 
EpitH ‘'E. LeEacu* 


S the question of the emigration of men and women to the colonies 
after the war is now receiving the attention of the Dominion and 
British Governments, I venture to bring forward cértain suggestions 

with regard to the emigration of women to Canada. | 

_Having spent nearly four years in British Columbia (which I left a 
year ago) and having had unique opportunities of coming in close con- 
tact with both the employers and employees, I have been able to give 
considerable attention with regard to openings for women workers. 
I spent one year in Victoria and one in Vancouver in making aspecial 
study of social questions, particularly in relation to women—thus coming 
in contact with the various women’s organizations, civic authorities, 
magistrates and business men. 

, Conditions regarding labour must necessarily vary in different 
parts of the Dominion, but as the present excess of the male population 
over the female is much greater in British Columbia than in other parts 
of the Dominion, and as this province offers wider scope for emigrants, 
partly owing to its untouched productive areas and good climatic con- 
ditions, it is doubtless to this province that the tide of emigration will 
naturally flow. | | | | 

I propose, therefore, in dealing with the question of women’s emi- 
gration, to speak more particularly of British Columbia, though the sug- 
gestions I offer might be carried out in other parts of the Dominion. 


PoINTs FOR CONSIDERATION 


(1) Suitable types of Emigrant— 

(a) Obviously Great Britain would desire to encourage the emigration 
of those women who would find difficulty in obtaining employment after 
the war, many of whom might be skilled in various trades. 

(b) As Canada desires to encourage the development of her great 
resources she would welcome emigrants who would settle on the land and 
create new industries. 

(c) The trained worker thrown out of employment in Great Britain 
and whowouldcarry on herown, ora similar trade in Canada, should be 
gladly sent by Great Britain and received by Canada, thus benefiting 
both countries. ae 

(d) Though the suggestion of sending soldiers widows and their 
families to settle overseas may at first sight appear to be mutually 
beneficial, there are very serious drawbacks to such a procedure. The 
pension which the widow and her family receives, though adequate for 
their maintenance in Great Britain, would be wholly inadequate in 
Canada, owing to the great difference in the money values. The widow 
would have to work in order to maintain her family, and as the facilities, 
as regards créches, school children’s dinners, etc., are fewer than in this 
country, the family would inevitably suffer in consequence. 

Before proceeding further, I should like to call attention to what is 
generally looked upon as one of Canada’s most important, if not almost 


#Welfare Officer, Extra Mural, Welfare and Health Dept., Ministry of Munitions. 
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the only, opening for women workers. One hears on all hands (except 
from domestics themselves) that there is a very great need for domestic 
help. We must not forget that we hear the same cry in England; at the 
present time there is little desire on the part of women workers to enter 
domestic service. | 

Further, the women who in England have followed industrial 
callings may not be fitted to undertake domestic work, and unless those 
who are so fitted were satisfied that they would have a certain amountjof 
‘‘free time’’ and opportunity for social intercourse they would refuse to 
undertake it. 

(2) Settlements— 

The Settlements sieht be (a) rural, or (6) urban or semi-urban, 
according to the type of emigrant, her training, physique and natural 
capabilities. 

(2) Rural Settlements—In considering the land settlement of the 
returned soldier the Dominion Government might also consider the 
British woman immigrant, and in order to give some guarantee of em- 
ployment and social intercourse, without which the idea of ‘community 
life’ would fall short of its aims and objects, I would suggest that one - 
cleared lot in every 12 or 15 lots should be set apart in each returned 
soldiers’ settlement for the reception of women workers. 

This lot should be as near as possible to the centre of each eettlement. 
and should be occupied by 10 or 12 women. 

These women might undertake the lighter kind of agricultural and 
farm work, as well as dairying, poultry rearing, fruit and vegetable 
growing. 

They might also undertake domestic work (with fixed hours of 
labour), laundry, baking, making of jams, pickles, etc. 

There should be a trained nurse in each settlement, perhaps, also, 
a librarian and school teacher (trained in Canada), according to the 
size and requirements of the settlement. 

_ In every case, three or four women at least should be of superior 
education. 

(b) Urban Settlements—lIn addition to the rural settlements, urban 
or semi-urban settlements might be established in which manufactures 
should be developed. Some of the great natural resources of Canada are 
still almost untouched. | 

In the past, enormous quantities of foodstuffs, wearing apparel, and 
other commodites have been imported, chiefly from Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany and Japan. At present Japan is making rapid 
advances in commerce with Canada, and exports large quantities of 
cotton and silk goods, pottery, toys, etc., largely owing to the shortage 
of supplies from the European and United States markets. 

The following are some of the trades which might well be carried on 
by British women immigrants in or near Canadian towns:— 

Canned Fruits—Large supplies of peaches and other fruit are left 
to rot on the ground owing to the scarcity of labour and difficulty of 
transportation and high freight rates. Jams, pickles, chutneys and 
biscuits, largely imported from Great Britain. 

Electrical fittings imported from United States and Germany. 

Pottery and china, imported from United States, England, France 
and Japan. 

Costumes, coats, etc., imported from United States, Austria, 
Germany and England. 


a 


land. 
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Underwear, imported from United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan. ; 
Boots and leather goods, imported from United States and Eng- 


Lead pencils, etc., imported from United States, Austria and Ger- 
many. 
Herbs, medicinal and culinary, should offer an opening for a new 


“industry. 


In opening up new industries the Dominion Government would 
naturally obtain expert advice, and:in most instances would doubtless 
find experts within the Dominion. Should there be difficulty in doing 


this, as might be the case as regards the establishment of the pottery 


industry, for example—British experts might be consulted, such as Mr. 
E. A. Werner, district inspector of the potteries, a man of unique exper- 
lence in that particular trade. | 


(3) Preparations in Great Britain— 
In order to facilitate emigration of women workers after the war, the 


Government might make use of the census taken of the former employ- 


ment of those who are engaged at present upon the production of muni- 
tions and all other kinds of war work. 

Those women who have shown aptitude for agricultural and out- 
door work, including horse-breaking, dairying, etc., might be encouraged 
to settle of the land in Canada. | 

_ Those working in engineering shops might continue their trade 
Overseas, or undertake electrical work (with fittings, etc). 

Those who formerly worked in the production of pottery might 
create a new industry in Canada (where areas of suitable clay are as yet 
untouched). ° 

Cotton and woollen weavers, now engaged on munition work, will be 
unable to return in large numbers to their former employment, owing 
to the inability of their employers to obtain large supplies of raw material. 

ese women might carry on their trade in Canada or might be given 
employment in the manufacture of paper pulp, a growing industry on the 
Pacific coast. 

Shop assistants, dressmakers, milliners and domestic servants should 
not be encouraged to emigrate in large numbers, as it is difficult to 
organize for them, and the demand (except the last named) is not 
particularly great: 

There will not be an immediate demand for female clerical work. 
During 1914-1916 large numbers of women clerks were thrown out of 
employment, and the wages of those who remained were reduced to 
nearly half the previous rate. 


(4) Preparation in Canada— 

In order to ascertain the type and number of immigrants which 
Canada would be prepared to receive after the war, I would suggest that 
the Dominion Government should approach the Provincial Govern- 
ments and request them to form commissions (this might be done in 
co-operation with municipal authorities) for the purpose of enquiring 
into the possibilities of land development, and industries which might 
advantageously be established within each province. The findings of 
these commissions should then be submitted td the Dominion Govern- 
ment by the Provincial Government. 
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BY-LAWS RELATING TO BILL BOARDS AND SIGNS 


HE erection of advertising signs and bill-boards is a matter which 

requires careful consideration and control by municipalities. An 

owner’s right to use his property must be limited, to some extent at 
least, in the public interest. The council of a municipality, being re- 
presentative of the community as a whole, has to protect the liberties of 
the community from the license of the individual. In cases where the 
erection of signs and bill-boards interferes with the convenience and 
amenity of a city or town they are obviously things for regulation by a 
council. In so far as such regulation does not hamper productive industry 
and safeguards the general good, it is a sound regulation. 


In regard to this matter practice varies in different countries, but 
there is an increasing tendency to protect both structural and landscape 
features, in town and country, from ugly signs and bill-boards. There are 
plenty of advertising mediums available to business firms without it 
being necessary to destroy the amenities of cities and rural districts for 
advertising purposes. 


It is in residential towns particularly that the tendency to protect 
the public from such signs is growing. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF REGULATING SIGNs, Etc. 


Where the erection of an advertising sign on one man’s property 
injures adjacent property by reducing its value, or is a nuisance to the 
people of the neighbourhood, it is a distinct interference with the liberty 
of the subject. Probably the man who owns that property may regard a 
restriction on him as real interference of this kind, but he holds his 
property subject to the city by-laws, which should be equitable in the 
interests of all the citizens and not favourable to one only. To interfere 
with the liberty of one in this case is to prevent interference with the 
liberty of a much larger number. That is what the city council is for, 
namely, to reduce interference with liberty to the minimum. 


It is proved by the self-imposed restrictions which real estate owners . 
put on themselves with regard to the erection of signs, that they depre- 
Ciate the value of property for building purposes. It is in the special 
interest of residential towns to maintain values, because they derive 
their greater amount of revenue as a result of these values. By permit- 
ting bill-boards the assessable value of property is reduced in the district, 
a the ability of the owners of injured property to pay their taxes is 
affected. 


The value to a town of having a good appearance is proved in every 
case where control of the appearance has been part of the policy of the 
city council. The best regulated suburbs are the cheapest to live in and 
the most profitable source of revenue is good class residential property. 
No other kind of property, even including factories, yields so much to the 
city and takes so little from it. To erect bill-boards is, therefore, to injure 
the most profitable source of revenue which the city has. It may be 
that it does this indirectly, and the exact effect can scarcely be traced, 
but everyone who is impartial on the subject knows that injury occurs 
in one form or another. 


The whole tendency of governments is to prevent the erection of 
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‘structures which have the effect of injuring a neighbourhood merely for 
the benefit of single individuals. 


PRACTICE IN DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES 


- The regulations in Outremont and Westmont, Quebec, are apparently 
the most advanced in Canadian cities. 
_ In Outremont, Section 123 of By-law 87 reads as follows :— 


“The erection or construction of any advertising sign, biil- 
board or poster board is prohibited on vacant, public or private 
property within the limits of the town, excepting in the manu- 
facturing district, described elsewhere in this by-law. 

“This clause will not apply to real estate signs that may be 
erected on houses or vacant lots, provided they are constructed and 
secured to the satisfaction of the building inspector. | 

“Nor will this clause apply to commercial signs over stores and 
offices which may be attached to the buildings they are intended to 
serve, provided they are constructed and attached to the satis- 
faction of the building inspector.’ 


_ It appears that this by-law has been adhered to in the past, but that 
latterly there has been a tendency to erect signs which, in the opinion of 
some citizens, are regarded as an infringement of the by-laws. This 
view, I understand, is contested by the city clerk, so that it does not 
appear clear whether the city council has gone back on its by-law or 
whether the by-law, in its operation, does not satisfy all the citizens. 

In Westmount, a suburban city of Montreal, the town has been 
empowered to prohibit advertisments, by by-law, passed by three- 
fourths of the members of the council. In March, 1908, a by-law was 
passed prohibiting the posting, painting, erection or other display of 
advertisements on fences, buildings or otherwise, except the display of 
trader and professional notices on stores, shops and dwellings. Any 
person contravening the by-law to the above effect was liable to a fine 
of from $5 to $20 or to imprisonment. 

In July, 1910, the council passed an amendment to the above by- 
law, increasing the maximum fine to $40 and costs and extending the 
term of alternative imprisonment. : 

The building by-law of Westmount also contains an article prevent- 
ing the posting or erection of signs on fences, buildings, etc., except those 
of a trader at his place of business. It is prescribed that no such sign or 
advertising device shall project more than 8 inches beyond the street line. 

In the larger cities there is no prohibition; although in most of them 
there are restrictions and permits are required. The practice in all 
other cities varies to some extent but, generally speaking, it consists of 
permitting bill-boards and signs, subject to approval of situation, 
construction, maintenance and size by the local authority.—T.A. 


GARDEN SUBURBS FOR JERUSALEM 


EFORE the war an article appeared in the Jewish Chronicle giving 
B the following interesting information :— 7 

“The housing question in Jerusalem is one that is receiving consider- 
able attention at the present moment. There are many fine buildings 


in and about the Holy City, but they are surrounded by what in this 
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country would be called slums. A few wealthy Bokhara Jews have, 
indeed, built themselves fine mansions, but the great mass of the popu- 
lation can scarcely afford to have decent houses. | 
‘“‘A project has accordingly been mooted in England of forming a. 
small garden suburb outside Jerusalem, in which the houses would be 
let to the better class artisan, at a rental of something between £8 and 
£10 per annum. | | 
‘Land can be bought fairly cheaply on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
and it has been calculated that a substantial little house, with half an 
acre of ground, could be provided for about £200. The garden could be 
planted with figs, olives, and kitchen vegetables, for which there is a 
market in the city, and the tenant would thus be enabled to add a little 
to his income by the care of his land. The houses would be laid out 
according to a plan which would preserve the natural beauty of the site. 
Communication with the city would be established by a ’bus, or possibly, 
if the concession could be obtained, by a tramway. 4 


“The success of the Tel-Arbib, the colony outside Jaffa, augurs well 
for the proposed movement for Jerusalem, where the need is much 
greater than at Jaffa. If the scheme succeeds completely, it will certainly 
be the forerunner of many others. Besides, it will preserve the beauty 
of the hills around the Holy City. Sir John Gray Hill, who for thirty 
years has possessed a beautiful house on one of the spires of the Mount 
of Olives, is very much interested in this Garden City scheme.” 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT IN TOWNSHIP 
MUNICIPALITIES 


THE DEVLIN COMMUNITY CLUB AS AN EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZATION 


N January last the Winnipeg Free Press published an article entitled 
“Small Town,” advocating the formation of community clubs. As a 
result of the article a Community Club has been formed in the village 

settlement of Devlin, Rainy River, Ontario. Similar community clubs, 
or leagues for civic improvement, should be formed in all townships. 
The improvement of the social conditions and the facilities for social 
intercourse in rural districts is one of the most pressing needs of Canada. 
The development of small towns with social attractions is the best way 
to get people back to the land. It is the middle course between the 
crowded and unhealthy city and the isolated, inaccessible, and therefore, 
unprofitable farm. 


The Constitution of the Devlin Club is interesting as showing what 
a small village settlement can do. Other villages may want to proceed 
in other ways and adopt different rules, but they will find the example 
of Devlin worthy of emulation. Jn a letter to the Free Press, Mr. Fred 
W. Holmes, the secretary, refers to the handicap caused by timber 
farmers leaving vacant lands behind them after having exploited the 
district to the full in their own interest. He points out the disadvantage 
of a farmer working a farm surrounded by vacant sections, and how this 
prevents community organization. 
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The Club is planting shade trees. in the village streets, erecting 
pavilions, and organizing farmers’ institutes and entertainments. 


Some government organization should be ready to provide moving 


- pictures for occasional use in these village communities, and, in order to 


promote the landward movement, government aid should be given to the 
organization of clubs and institutes in rural areas with scattered popu- 
lations. It is encouraging to read what Mr. Holmes says about the value 
of such a club in stimulating ambition to make improvements. ‘‘We 
found,” he says, ‘‘that the getting together twice a month and talking 
over of our opportunities for development seemed to draw us closer 
together and give us an impetus for better things.”’ 


The following constitution of the Club is a sort of civic improve- 


ment pledge, which, if followed out in practice, should make Devlin an 


ideal community. 


CONSTITUTION OF DEVLIN COMMUNITY CLUB 


This organization shall be known as the Devlin Community club. 


The object shall be the general improvement of the village of Devlin and com- 
munity by each member pledging that he or she shall use their influence to make Devlin 
a better place to live in. 


(1) By assisting their fellow residents of the village to improve the general appear- 
arpa of their personal property by planting flowers, trees, etc., and keeping yards clean 
of réfuse. - 


(2) We shall endeavor during the coming summer to keep our streets clean of 
refuse; we shall place garbage barrels at convenient points, where such refuse shall be 
thrown. We shall inaugurate this coming spring a clean-up day in Devlin, and we shall 
re our Sas and plant trees and beautify our streets as the club will from time to 

me see fit. 


(3) We shall also endeavor to make Devlin a better place for the farmer to trade 
or do business in by providing accommodations such as our friends from the country 
require, namely, public stables, etc. 


(4) We shall endeavor to interest outsiders in Devlin as a village and community 
centre, and encourage industries as will benefit Devlin and community. 


(5) We shall endeavor to look after the welfare of our young boys and girls by | 
providing amusements, etc., which shall make them content to remain in our midst, 
and in the agricultural pursuits in which they are raised. 


(6) We shall endeavor to co-operate with our municipal council and school trustees 
on all occasions, for the general improvement of our community. 


(7) We shall endeavor to co-operate with each member of our community, and by 
our deeds show that we believe in Devlin and community, and we will make our village 
and community a much better place to live in. | 

(8) We shall appoint a press representative and each member of the club shall 
endeavor to furnish each week bright, newsy items to the press representative, and he 
orfshe shall publish the same in the local and larger daily papers, when such items would 
be of interest or benefit to our community. 

(9) We shall keep a scrap book for the purpose of gathering news from other com- 
munity clubs, or like organizations. Each member who on reading an article that they 
believe would be a benefit to our community, shall cut such article out of the paper and 
bring it to the club, where it shall be read and then placed in the scrap book for future 
reference. | 

(10) With the above object in view this club shall raise moneys by various means 
voted on by the club, and such moneys shall be used for public improvements in the 
village. 

(11) Meetings of the club shall be held on the first Wednesday of each month. 


Community Clubs and Civic Improvement Organizations should 
-become affiliated with the Civic Improvement League of Canada. 
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_ CIVIC IMPROVEMENT IN CANADA 


Nova SCOTIA 


Hahifax—tThe terrible tragedy which befell Halifax on the 6th of December last has 
created for that city a great task and a great opportunity. Under normal conditions 
citizens are too apt to look upon schemes for improving civic conditions as harmless 


_ efforts of well-meaning but impracticable enthusiasts. That attitude merely indicates 


to the well-informed the need for continued education and the value of Civic Improve- 
ment Leagues. When, however, a city is suddenly faced with devastation of a large 
number of its buildings, and attention is drawn by some striking incident to the hap- 
hazard and bunglesome way in which it has been developed, the whole city becomes a 
Civic Improvement League, for a time at least. For the next year Halifax will have its 
hands full to deal with the civic improvement that must be done—welfare and housing 
schemes, town planning and general reconstruction. We will have to wait some years to 
be able to tell how it has fulfilled its responsibilities. 


The greater part of the work to be done will be performed by the Government 
agencies;—the Relief Commission, the Town Planning Board, the City Council and the 
Federal Departments. But the general body of citizens will make a mistake if they do 
not take hold of the Civic Improvement League of the city, strengthen its membership 
and make it a really live force in the community. It is idle to carp about mistakes after 
they have been made. Constructive suggestion is needed and the views of the citizens 
should be represented through the channel of a voluntary organization. The present is, 


. therefore, a time for aggressive work on the part of the Halifax Civic Improvement 


League, and for the support of the League by the citizens. 


Provincial Organization—Town planning in Nova Scotia made a splendid start with 
- the passing of one of the best provincial Town Planning Acts in Canada. Unfortunately, 
however, the operation of the Act has been slow and this is largely due to the fact that 
the Provincial Government has not appointed a town planning controller for the pro- 
vince. The work of town planning is so special in character and the extent of the need 
for it in Nova Scotia is so great, that only the appointment of a whole time man with 
expert knowledge would be satisfactory. The need for expert assistance in the province 
has become emphasized, as a result of the special reconstruction problems which have 
to be dealt with in Halifax, and the appointment of such an officer would be an excellent 
investment, 


New BRUNSWICK 


., vt. John—During the present summer the St. John Town Planning scheme is 
likely to be completed. Part of the area belonging to the city of St. John has been 
planned in detail and the preparation of map No. 2, showing the proposed arterial high- 
ways, building lines, etc., has been completed but has not yet been approved by the 
‘Town Planning Commission. The provisions of the scheme are still under consideration 
and, as they have to be settled in consultation with the owners, it is probable that the 
scheme will still take a few months to reach the stage of final approval. Having the 
most advanced scheme in Canada, St. John will be able to show the way to many other 
cities and make it easier for these to prepare their schemes. It is not too early to say 
that the City Commissioners, the Town Planning Commission, the City Engineers, 
the Board of Trade and other local bodies have shown a fine spirit of co-operation and 
enlightened regard for the future of the city which is not always encountered in con- 
nection with proposals for town planning and readjusting of social conditions. 

Provincial Organization—There is great need for a new department in the province 
of New Bridewick to deal with municipal affairs generally, particularly in relation to 
public health, town planning, housing, land classification and highways. It has been 
urged that it would be far better to set up one strong, well equipped department to deal 
with all matters of local government rather than to have two or three weak depart- 
ments dealing separately with public health, highways, etc.. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


A Town Planning Act for the province of Prince Edward Island is being framed by 

a Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, at the request of the 
remier. 

When an Act is passed in the Island province, there will only remain Quebec and 

British Columbia without Town Planning Acts. It is very probable that both these 
provinces will pass Acts during the present year. 
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QUEBEC 


a 

Montreal—The Montrea! Civic Improvement League still continues to do valuable 
work in the city. With a number of other civic bodies it has been carrying on an aggres- 
sive campaign for improvement in civic government during the past few years. The 
most outstanding results of all these efforts is the law which was passed’ at the recent 
sitting of the Quebec I egislature, creating a:'form of commission government for the city. 

Setting up a Commission form of government often means substituting an auto- 
cratic for a democratic form of administration. It would seem, however, as if the Quebec 
Government had succeeded in framing an Act which will provide for efficient admin- 
istration of the affairs of Montreal through an expert commission and, at the same 
time, ne destroy the power of the people to express their will through a representative 
council. 

The experiment in Montreal will, no doubt, be watched with interest throughout 
Canada, and it appears to be so theoretically sound that it will probably be imitated in 
other provinces. 

Provincial Department of Municipal A ffatrs—Quebec has created a new depart- 
ment to deal with municipal affairs and given it very extensive powers. 

The Act was assented to in Quebec on 9th February last and creates a department 
for the oversight of the administration and putting into operation of the laws respecting 
the municipal system. It is provided that a Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs shall 
be appointed. 

Under the Act considerable power is given to the Minister to control the municipal 
finances of the province and, according to the Provincial Treasurer who introduced the 
Act, it is contemplated that the Department should ultimately deal with such questions 
as town planning and housing. | 

The Quebec Act is a serious effort to set up an effective piece of provincial ma- 
chinery to co-ordinate the work of the municipalities and secure uniformity of financial 
administration. Similar departments have been created in the Western Provinces, but 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces are still without proper administrative machinery 
for dealing with local government. 


ONTARIO 


Planning and Development Act—Proposals for amendment of the Planning and 
Development Act, passed in 1917, have been submitted to the Ontario Government 
and a Bill has been introduced incorporating the amendments. The Act, however, does 
not deal with the usual questions in connection with housing, sanitation, heights and 
character of buildings and amenity, which are dealt with in the other town planning 
Acts in the Dominion. It is primarily concerned with street planning, which is only a 
small part of town planning, but within its limited field it is likely to serve a useful 

urpose. | 
P ’Toronto—The proposed National Housing Conference to be held at Toronto during 
the coming summer has been fixed to take place in June. There is undoubtedly urgent 
need for the questiom to be made the subject of public discussion in the province. | 

Hamilton—The South-western Ontario Town Planning Conference is to be held at 
Hamilton in June next. Some preliminary work has been done in connection with the 
preparation of a town planning scheme for the city, and it is expected that before the 
conference meets in June it will be possible to bring forward some definite proposals for 
a scheme. 

WESTERN PROVINCES 


Civic Improvement Leagues continue to be formed in cities and towns in the 
western provinces. 

The Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation intends to spend a 
considerable part of the next few months in assisting with the preliminary work con- 
nected with the application of town planning in the west. The unique character of town 
planning legislation, and the misunderstanding which many people have as to its meaning 
and object, have prevented consideration being given to the subject by local bodies. 
While there is any fear that the preparation of town planning schemes will involve 
expenditure of money there is likely to be a reluctance on the part of local authorities 
to apply the new powers which have been given to them by the Provincial Governments. 
Until there are separate expert officials in each province, giving their whole time to the 
question of housing and town planning, progress is likely to be slow. 

The Board of Trade of Vancouver has reorganized its Civic Improvement Com- 
mittee and is likely to take an active interest in town planning in British Columbia, 
As British Columbia is the only province in the west which has no Town Planning Act, 
this omission should be remedied. 
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HOUSE BUILDING AT POINTE-AUX- 
TREMBLES, QUE. 


N the last issue of CONSERVATION OF LIFE a few particulars were given 
| of the scheme of La Société-des Logements Ouvriers, operating in the 
town of Pointe-aux-Trembles, a suburb of Montreal. The following © 
additional information has been obtained from the President of the 
Société: : 

“In spite of the difficulties created by war conditions, including those 
arising from greatly increased cost of materials and labour, the Société 
has made considerable progress during the past year. It has built sixty- 
five substantial houses, with good gardens, fronting on well-paved streets. | 


The houses are rented at an average of $200 a year, inclusive of local 
taxes. The garden spaces in the front of the houses are planted with 
trees and flowers by the Société, under the care of competent Belgian 
gardeners. 3 

The financial arrangements of the scheme are claimed to be sound. 
The revenue from rents is sufficient to pay interest at 6 per cent on the 
bond issue of $200,000, which has been made. Only $1,000 per annum is 
paid for administration, this being the salary of a well-qualified girl 
secretary. 


The Société owns 340 lots in the same vicinity. The interest on those 
lots is not taken care of and is not charged on the books until houses are 
built on the lots, as provided in the deed of purchase. This arrangement 

‘will work to the advantage of the Société when it continues the execution 
of the project. 

The land was paid for at 10 cents per square foot, being $250 per 
lot of 25 x 100 feet—$10.00 per foot of frontage. It is expected that 
considerable profit will be derived from the sale of corner lots among the 
340 held by the Société. When made, such profits, according to the 
charter of the Société, have to be invested as a reserve in the building of 
a thus strengthening the financial condition of the Société. 
Bab 4 ° 
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AN AMERICAN ON BRITISH HOUSING 


Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, a New York Architect, recently visited 
England for special study of war housing. In answering the question of 
what Britain was doing to improve the social conditions of its workers, 
he says: ‘‘The answer which the British Government made to this 
question was one expressed in achion and not in words. Adequate living 
conditions were provided. There was no hesitation. Land was seized. 
Communities with schools, churches, hospitals, clubs, markets and the 
amenities were provided. A high standard was maintained, and these 
communities stand today as an expression of good judgment, far- 
sightedness and a substantial future asset; for it must be remembered 
that there will be in Great Britain a serious shortage of homes for those 
who labour after the war. Some of these communities created during the 
urgency of war will stand, in post-war days, as monuments to British 
thoroughness.”-—The American City. 


CIENCE is a beautiful thing, undoubtedly, 

and of itself well worth all the labour that 
man may bestow upon it; but rt becomes a thou- 
sand times grander and more beautiful when it 
becomes a power; when it becomes the parent of 
virtue. This, then, is what we have to do; to dis- 
cover the truth; to realize it out of ourselves vm 
external facts, for the benefit of society; un our- 
selves, to convert it into a faith capable of 
insprring us with disinterestedness and moral 
energy.’ —GUIZOT. 


